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Abstract 

Cultural differences between faculty and their students can create important challenges 
that affect the quality and efficacy of online teaching and learning. The objectives of this study 
were to: (a) create and pilot test an assessment for online faculty to measure culturally responsive 
teaching knowledge (CRT) and culturally responsive educational practices (CREP) in teaching 
and advising students of color, military students, LGBTQ students, religious minority students, 
and international students; (b) describe participants’ CRT knowledge, value, and CREP; and (c) 
examine differences between their knowledge and their practices. The combined pilot and main 
study sample was comprised of 47 completed surveys. Internal consistency reliability was high 
for all subscales (.895-.970); subscale intra-class correlation coefficients ranged from .526-.833. 
The pilot round revealed strong face and content validity. Campbell-Fiske multitrait- 
multimethod matrix generated evidence of construct validity. Within-group comparisons of 
subscale scores using Wilcoxon Signed-ranks test revealed some significant differences between 
perceived knowledge and practice. Mann Whitney U test did not reveal significant differences in 
subscale scores or overall score by sector, degree level taught, or gender. The results have 
important implications for faculty training, professional development, mentoring, and support. 
Faculty who teach online who understand and value culturally responsive pedagogy and have the 
knowledge and skills to implement best practices in meeting the needs of diverse learners will 
enhance both teaching and learning. Culturally responsive knowledges and practice are 
particularly important as online programs are becoming ubiquitous across traditional institutions 
of higher education and their core faculty are teaching an increasingly diverse student body. 
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Introduction 

Faculty, and the students they teach in the online environment, often come from different 
worlds, whether social, ethnic, cultural, geographical, or otherwise contextually different. In the 
online environment, faculty typically act as facilitators of learning, much of which takes place 
through asynchronous social interaction and networking with the instructor and classmates. 
Students are active participants in the online classroom. Cultural differences between faculty and 
their students can pose important challenges that affect the quality and efficacy of teaching and 
learning (Gay, 2013). For example, a lack of understanding about culturally responsive issues 
and practices to meet the needs and expectations of online students can lead to 
miscommunication, mistrust, poor guidance, frustration, attrition, and delayed program 
completion. These issues may be exacerbated in the online classroom due to the nature of 
faculty/student interaction, the asynchronous nature of the instruction, the broad cultural and 
geographic diversity of the student body, and the lack of visual cues in the interactions. 

Faculty can bridge cultural differences through culturally responsive teaching (Gay, 
2010). Cultural responsiveness in teaching is an important component of meeting the needs of 
diverse students (Gay, 2010) and in engaging diverse students in higher education, including 
students of color; military students; lesbian, gay, bisexual, transgender, and questioning 
(LGBTQ) students; religious minority students; and international students (Harper & Quaye, 
2010). Many higher education institutions across various higher education sectors educate an 
increasingly diverse body of non-traditional students, served by a body of faculty that largely 
reflects the majority culture, although is becoming more diverse. Cultural responsiveness is an 
imperative for meeting the needs of these students. 

A review of the literature revealed that little is known about the culturally responsive 
teaching knowledge and practices of the majority of online faculty members who teach students 
and serve as thesis and dissertation advisors for students of color, LGBTQ students, religious 
minority students, and international students. Knowledge gaps include the extent to which online 
faculty members are aware of these issues and consider them in their work, the extent to which 
they value and apply culturally responsive practices, what skills they think they have, and what 
skills they perceive they are lacking. Knowledge gaps also include whether cultural 
responsiveness knowledge and culturally responsive practices differ by education sector and 
degree level taught. These knowledge gaps must be addressed in order to provide adequate 
professional development and support for online faculty who teach diverse students. 

A quantitative descriptive comparative design was applied to: (a) create and pilot test an 
assessment for online faculty to measure culturally responsive teaching knowledge (CRT) and 
culturally responsive educational practices (CREP) in teaching and advising students of color, 
military students, LGBTQ students, religious minority students, and international students; (b) 
describe respondents’ CRT knowledge, value, and CREP; and (c) examine differences between 
their knowledge and practices. The findings may have implications for instructors teaching 
asynchronously across multiple geographic locations and diverse cultural backgrounds. The 
findings may have important implications for online faculty training, professional development, 
mentoring, and support. 
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A review of the pertinent literature sets the context for the current study, followed by the 
research questions and hypotheses tested. Other sections include population and sampling, 
method, and results. The article concludes with a discussion of the findings and the conclusion. 

Literature Review 

The research was supported by a theoretical and conceptual approach known as 
Culturally Responsive Pedagogy or Culturally Responsive Teaching (Banks, 2008; Gay, 2010, 
2013; Ladson-Billings, 1995). A core tenet of culturally responsive teaching is creating equal 
opportunity for academic success for students from diverse cultural backgrounds (Banks, 2008; 
Gay, 2010, 2013; Ladson-Billings, 1995). Another tenet is acknowledging students’ diverse 
backgrounds, prior knowledge, learning preferences, and experiences to enhance the process of 
teaching and learning (Siwatu, 2007). Culturally responsive teaching necessitates that instructors 
develop additional competence in instruction and assessment (Banks, 2008; Gay, 2010; Ladson- 
Billings, 2008). Drivers of culturally responsive education are acknowledging, valuing, and 
using students’ cultural backgrounds and cultural identities as conduits for building 
enviromnents optimal for learning (Gay, 2010; Nieto, 1999). Research has demonstrated the 
positive benefits of strengthening connections between diverse communities to foster better 
teaching and enhance learning (Gurin, Day, Hurtado, & Gurin, 2002; Jabbar & Hardaker, 2013; 
Villegas & Lucas, 2009). 

In order to meet the needs of diverse students, instructors must recognize the importance 
of identity, language, and culture in shaping how students learn (Guerra, 2006) and infonning 
pedagogy (Banks, 2016). Engaging in culturally responsive teaching means valuing cultural 
differences; challenging stereotypes, racism, prejudice, oppression, intolerance, and injustice; 
using cultural knowledge to guide pedagogy; mediating classroom inequities in power stemming 
from culture, class, race, and other disparities; and embracing cultural responsiveness as integral 
to educational effectiveness for all students (Gay, 2010). Villegas and Lucas (2002) proposed six 
salient characteristics of culturally responsive teachers at the K-12 level. Culturally responsive 
teachers should be (a) socio-culturally conscious, (b) have an attitude that is diversity-affirming, 
(c) see themselves as change agents, (d) understand how students construct knowledge and how 
to promote it, (e) strive to leam about their students’ lives, and (f) use this knowledge to build on 
what students already know while expanding their horizons (Villegas & Lucas, 2002). 

Higher education faculty tend to be less aware of culturally responsive pedagogy than 
their counterparts in K-12 education (Ginsburg & Wlodkowski, 2009), as most of the published 
literature on culturally responsive pedagogy has focused on K-12 and K-12 teacher training. 
Jabbar and Hardaker (2015) drew upon the salient characteristics of culturally responsive 
teachers (Villegas & Lucas, 2002) and the five essential elements of engaging in culturally 
responsive teaching (Gay, 2010), adapting them within a theoretical framework for culturally 
responsive teaching applicable to British university business schools. The adapted theoretical 
framework consists of five pillars: (a) cultural consciousness, (b) resources, (c) moral 
responsibility, (d) cultural bridging, and (e) higher education curriculum (Jabbar & Hardaker, 
2015). Using this framework, Jabbar and Hardaker interviewed British university business 
school faculty about their perceptions of various components of culturally responsive teaching. 
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Baldwin (2015) examined the importance and benefits of culturally responsive pedagogy in 
serving multicultural communities in the Christian college setting. 

Han et al. (2014) conducted a collaborative self-study of how seven teacher educators 
(early childhood education, elementary education, secondary education, educational leadership, 
and school counseling) defined, enacted, and navigated their roles as culturally responsive higher 
educators. The finding revealed that the participants struggled to define culturally responsive 
pedagogy (CRP) in higher education. The findings also revealed that the participants valued 
modeling and building relationships with students when using CRP; tensions that arose with 
students and the institutions themselves, and opportunities for continuous professional and 
personal development. 

Recent research, based on publicly available archival data, suggests that career colleges 
out-perfonned other colleges in graduating students from racial and ethnic minority backgrounds 
(Heitner & Shennan, 2013). Career colleges successful at enrolling, retaining, and/or graduating 
students from one racial or ethnic minority group appear to be beneficial for students belonging 
to other racial or ethnic minority groups (Heitner & Shennan, 2013). A study about race in 
cross-race advising relationships between White faculty and Black doctoral students support 
more and earlier professional development for faculty advisors (Barker, 2011). 

Students, particularly students of color and women, valued having a mentor of the same 
race or gender (Blake-Beard, Bayne, Crosby, & Muller, 2011). To succeed in primarily White 
higher education institutions, faculty must provide African American male students with 
adequate validation and support (Wood & Palmer, 2016). African American students’ 
perceptions of faculty behavior and faculty advising and the lack of diverse faculty leadership 
complicate their degree completion (Felder, 2010). Interest convergence is an important feature 
of the advising relationship between African American doctoral students and their faculty 
member or advisor, made more complex by differences in their race (Felder & Barker, 2013). 
Faculty must consider the ways African American students navigate the historical weight of 
exclusionary institutional environments and how these climates shape how students perceive 
interactions with faculty in order to develop a culturally responsive advising approach (Felder & 
Barker, 2014). 

Military learners have a greater reliance on online and for-profit universities when 
compared to traditional learners (Ford & Vignare, 2014), and are increasingly choosing 
educational options that include online learning (Allen & Seaman, 2011, 2013). Online faculty 
need to understand cultural issues unique to military learners, who comprise a minority culture in 
the online classroom (Starr-Glass, 2014). 

Military learners typically exhibit and are characterized by high levels of motivation and 
autonomous learning (Starr-Glass, 2011). Military learners typically have held positions of 
higher responsibility and have more extensive work experience, greater self-discipline, higher 
leadership abilities, more maturity, and a more purposeful focus than nonmilitary learners of the 
same age (Starr-Glass, 2011; Steele, Salcedo, & Coley, 2010). Many military learners have 
traveled widely and have built an understanding of different cultures (Starr-Glass, 2011). 
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Based on the unique characteristics of military learners, Starr-Glass (2014) proposed 
rules of engagement for higher education faculty working with military learners. Multicultural 
competence is imperative in serving the distinct cultural group of student veterans and service 
members (SVSM) (Anninio, Grabosky, & Lang, 2016). Military cultural responsiveness 
pertains to having the appropriate knowledge, skills, and attitudes needed to serve the veteran 
population and their families effectively (Gleeson & Heinmer, 2014). Facilitators for success of 
SVSM in higher education include offering regular opportunities for professional development 
of faculty regarding serving SVSM (Anninio et ah, 2016). 

To measure the impact of training to increase military cultural competency (MCC), Cate 
and Albright (2014) developed five items to measure MCC in a higher education setting. These 
measures indicated that the training yielded significant long-term increases in higher education 
faculty, administrator, and staff military cultural competency (Cate & Albright, 2014). While 
research literature about military learners has revealed the importance of a sense of institutional 
belonging, research is sparse in terms of a specific focus on the realities, experiences, and fit for 
online military learners (Ford & Vignare, 2014). 

Religious minority students’ experiences in higher education may have a negative effect 
on their retention (Mutakabbir & Nuriddin, 2016). Challenges they may face in the classroom 
include a Eurocentric curriculum (Mutakabbir & Nuriddin, 2016). Muslim students may face 
threats, harassment, and student intimidation (Mutakabbir & Nuriddin, 2016). 

Sadykova and Dautennann (2009) examined issues and practices for institutions involved 
in cross-border or cross-cultural online education, focusing on four domains - the host 
institution, technology, learning models of students, and teaching models of faculty. Timely, 
regular feedback that is understandable and applicable is an essential component of productive 
communication between the faculty member and the student (Sadykova & Dautennann, 2009). 
Students’ perceived barriers affected the quality of online discussions between students from 
distinct cultures who share a common language (Olesova, Yang, & Richardson, 2011). 

The purpose of the quantitative comparative study was to create and pilot test an 
assessment instrument for online faculty members designed to measure culturally responsive 
teaching knowledge and culturally responsive practices in teaching and advising students of 
color, military students, LGBTQ students, religious minority students, and international students. 
The purpose was also to examine the level of and differences in cultural responsiveness 
knowledge and culturally responsive practices. 

The first three research questions were descriptive: Rl: To what extent are online faculty 
knowledgeable about culturally responsive teaching (CRT)? R2: To what extent do online 
faculty value culturally responsive teaching? R3: To what extent do online faculty use culturally 
responsive educational practices (CREP)? 

The fourth research question pertained to within-group comparisons of subscale scores 
for knowledge, value/importance, practice, and preparation/skills. The following null hypotheses 
were tested: 
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Hlo: Scores for Value/Importance of CRT are higher than scores for Knowledge of 
CRT. 

H2o: Scores for Knowledge of CRT are higher than scores for Knowledge (about 
meeting needs) of Different Communities. 

H3o: Scores for Knowledge of CRT are higher than scores for Value (about meeting 
needs) of Different Communities. 

H4o: Scores for Value/Importance of CRT are higher than scores for Value (about 
meeting needs) of Different Communities. 

H5o: Scores for Use of CRT are higher than scores for Practice (meeting needs) of 
Different Communities. 

H6o: Scores for Prep/Skills for CREP are higher than scores for Knowledge/Skills/ 
Abilities (for meeting needs) of Different Communities. 

The fifth research question pertained to between-group differences in subscale and 
overall scores by sector, degree level taught, and gender. The sample was too small to examine 
differences by other demographic variables. The following null hypotheses were tested: 

H7o: No differences exist between for-profit and not-for-profit education online faculty 
in their knowledge about, value of, and use of culturally responsive teaching. 

H8o: No differences exist between undergraduate and graduate-level online faculty in 
their knowledge about, value of, and use of culturally responsive teaching. 

H9o: No differences exist between male and female online faculty in their knowledge 
about, value of, and use of culturally responsive teaching. 

Method 

The study involved applying a quantitative method and a descriptive comparative 
research design. Given the complexity of developing and evaluating evidence of reliability and 
validity of a new instrument to assess culturally responsive teaching practices, restricting the 
research to application of a quantitative method was appropriate to the research goals. The study 
was approved by the University of Phoenix Institutional Review Board in 2015. The first phase 
was creating and piloting an assessment instrument for online faculty members designed to 
measure their knowledge and value of culturally responsive teaching and their use of culturally 
responsive practices in teaching and advising students of color, military students, LGBTQ 
students, religious minority students, and international students. The second phase involved 
administering the instrument via SurveyMonkey Pro to a larger sample of online faculty to 
identify their culturally responsive teaching knowledge and practice and examine differences in 
knowledge about and value of culturally responsive teaching and use of culturally responsive 
practices by education sector and degree level taught. A description of the population/sampling, 
data collection/instrumentation, and data analysis procedures follows. 

Study Population/Sampling 

The study setting was online higher education, whether in the public, not-for-profit 
sector, the private, not-for-profit sector, or the career college/for-profit sector. Targeting online 
faculty across the for-profit and not-for-profit sectors (both public and private, regardless of 
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institutional focus and mission) at the undergraduate and graduate (master’s and doctoral) levels 
supported two separate between-group comparisons, the first by educational sector, and the 
second by level of education taught. 

Purposive sampling was used to select the sample, supplemented by snowball sampling. 
The first sampling criterion was at least two years of online instructional experience at either the 
undergraduate or the graduate level. The second criterion was prior experience teaching at least 
five courses delivered fully online. These criteria reflected experience necessary to respond to 
the survey questions. Participant screening occurred following receipt of online infonned consent 
via SurveyMonkey Pro. 

Information about the pilot data collection phase was disseminated through word of 
mouth and postings on the Pi’s social media page. Information about the main study was 
disseminated through word of mouth, through announcements in professional listservs and social 
media groups pertinent to online education, and through internal email announcements to faculty 
at two institutions, a 2-year public community college, and a state college, where pennission was 
obtained to solicit subjects. No infonnation was collected about respondents’ affiliation apart 
from the sector in which and the level of education at which the respondents teach. 

While more than 80 surveys were submitted, many were incomplete and therefore 
removed from the analysis. As the instrument was still under development, we did not require 
that participants answer a given question in order to proceed to the next question. Given that the 
pilot phase of administering the instrument did not result in any substantive changes to the 
instrument, we combined the pilot sample with the main study sample. The resultant sample size, 
N = 47, was sufficient to support one-tailed within-group comparisons with adequate power (.95) 
and a large effect size. (.5). The resultant sample size was inadequate for two-group two-tailed 
comparisons. The resultant sample was too small to support a three-way comparison by for- 
profit, not-for-profit-public, and not-for-profit-private. 

Sample Characteristics 

Of the 47 combined pilot and main study participants, all but 17.0% answered 
demographic questions. The main study sample was fairly well balanced in terms of the primary 
teaching sector of the participants. More than 42% of participants reported teaching at not-for- 
profit public institutions; 17.0% taught at not-for-profit private institutions. Just over 35% 
reported teaching in for-profit educational institutions, a career college, or a technical school; 
4.3% taught in a military or corporate setting. Participants reported teaching at the undergraduate 
(83.0%), master’s (44.7%), and doctoral (34.0%) levels. 

The majority of participants had extensive online teaching experience. Under a third 
(29.8%) taught for 6-10 years, and more than a quarter (25.5%) taught online for more than 10 
years. Just over a quarter (27.7%) of participants taught online for 2-5 years. More than 70% 
taught more than 10 online classes; 61.7% had taught more than 15 classes online. Just 12.8% 
taught between 5-10 online classes. 
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More than half of the participants (51.1%) reported their gender identity as female; 
29.8% reported their gender identity as male. More than half (53.2%) were 55 or older. Almost 
three quarters (74.5%) were age 45 or older. Almost a quarter (23.4%) reported being a member 
of a racial, ethnic, or linguistic minority group. Slightly over 2% identified as LGBTQ. 

Instrumentation and Data Collection 

The instrument created for the study is comprised of statements rated on a 5-point Likert- 
type scale (see Table 1; a copy of the instrument appears under Appendices). The instrument 
focuses on awareness of these issues, the extent to which online faculty consider, value, and 
address culturally responsive teaching in their work. The instrument is based on and informed 
by the principles and tenets of Culturally Responsive Teaching (Banks, 2008; Gay, 2010, 2013; 
Ladson-Billings, 1995). 

Table 1 

Questions, Items, and Scales 


Question/Items Scale 

1.1-1.12: Knowledge about culturally 1-Poor; 2- Fair; 3- Good; 4-Very good; 5- 
responsive teaching Excellent 


2.1- 2.12 Value/importance of culturally 
responsive teaching 

3.1- 3.12: Use of culturally responsive 
educational practices 

4.1- 4.12: Preparation/skills to use 
culturally responsive educational practices 

5.1- 5.7: Knowledge re: Meeting the needs 
of different communities of students 

5.8-5.14: Value re: Meeting the needs of 
different communities of students 

5.15-5.21: Practice re: Meeting the needs 
of different communities of students 

5.22-5.28: KSAs for Meeting the needs of 
different communities of students 


1-Not at all important; 2- Slightly important; 3- 
Somewhat important; 4-Very important; 5- 
Extremely important 

1-Never; 2- Rarely; 3- Occasionally; 4- 
Frequently; 5-All the time. 

1-Poor; 2- Fair; 3- Good; 4-Very good; 5- 
Excellent 

1-Strongly Disagree; 2- Disagree; 3- Unsure; 4- 
Agree; 5-Strongly agree 

1-Strongly Disagree; 2- Disagree; 3- Unsure; 4- 
Agree; 5-Strongly agree 

1-Strongly Disagree; 2- Disagree; 3- Unsure; 4- 
Agree; 5-Strongly agree 

1-Strongly Disagree; 2- Disagree; 3- Unsure; 4- 
Agree; 5-Strongly agree 
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The instrument was validated for test content by a panel of 10 faculty and former students 
representing minority (racial, ethnic, religious), military; LGBTQ; and international cultures, 
who reviewed the items and the scales for clarity and relevance. Evidence of content validity 
was also assessed based on response processes via four interviews following instrument 
completion and face validation. The only change made was combining the two screening 
questions into a single question. 

Examining the instrument created for the study for evidence of reliability and construct 
validity involved using Cronbach’s alpha analysis and the Campbell-Fiske multitrait- 
multimethod matrix analysis (Campbell & Fiske, 1959) to examine convergent and discriminant 
validity. Calculating Cronbach’s alpha using the main study responses for each of the subscales 
generated evidence of the internal consistency reliability of the instrument. Cronbach’s alpha 
was calculated within each separate set of items, which focused on a particular construct and 
were rated on the same Likert-type response scale for that particular question group. Because the 
current study involved an attempt to examine faculty perceptions on an instrument with several 
different Likert-type scales, using Cronbach’s alpha to examine evidence of internal consistency 
for each of the subsections and overall was appropriate. 

Calculating the average correlation between items on the survey instrument revealed 
evidence of high internal consistency reliability. Intra-class correlations show good evidence of 
inter-rater agreement. Internal consistency reliability was high for all subscales (.895-.970); 
subscale intra-class correlation coefficients ranged from .526-.833. Evidence of internal 
consistency reliability and intra-class correlation is presented in Table 2. 

Table 2 

Internal Consistency Reliability 


Question/Items 

Cronbach’s 

alpha 

Intraclass 

correlation 

1.1-1.12: Knowledge about culturally responsive 
teaching 

.959 

.650 

2.1-2.12 Value/importance of culturally 

responsive teaching 

.970 

.726 

3.1-3.12: Else of culturally responsive educational 
practices 

.956 

.630 

4.1-4.12: Preparation/skills to use culturally 
responsive educational practices 

.961 

.664 

5.1-5.7: Knowledge re: Meeting the needs of 
different communities of students 

.902 

.552 

5.8-5.14: Value re: Meeting the needs of different 
communities of students 

.982 

.833 

5.15-5.21: Practice re: Meeting the needs of 
different communities of students 

.957 

.748 
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5.22-5.28: KSAs for meeting the 
different communities of students 

needs of .895 

.536 

5.1-5.28: Overall 

.950 

.394 


The intra-class correlation coefficient indicates agreement between and within raters. Given the 
various communities and constructs covered across several different items and scales, low 
overall intra-class reliability provides verification of participants’ varying perceived knowledge 
and practices within and across raters. 

The Campbell-Fiske multitrait-multimethod matrix analysis was used to examine the 
construct validity of the survey instrument by assessing the main study data for convergent and 
discriminant validity. The survey measured online faculty perceptions of several constructs 
pertaining to culturally responsive teaching knowledge and culturally responsive educational 
practices in teaching and advising students of color, military students, LGBTQ students, 
religious minority students, and international students, which were multiple traits. The multiple 
methods were the distinct groups of respondents, who in this study were the faculty from the 
private, not-for-profit, public, and for-profit sectors who completed the survey instrument. 
Campbell-Fiske multitrait-multimethod matrix was used to evaluate evidence of construct 
validity of survey instrument by correlating the responses to the same groups of questions across 
respondents and identifying statistically significant correlations between the subscale scores. 
The subscale score correlation matrix appears in Table 3. 
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Table 3 

Subscale Score Correlation Matrix 




S2 


S4 

S5 

S5 

S5 

S5 

S5 


SI 

Val / 

S3 

Prep/ 

Dif 

Dif 

Dif 

Dif 

Dif 


Know 

Imp 

Use of 

skills for 

Com 

Com 

Com 

Com 

Com 


CRT 

CRT 

CREP 

CREP 

Know 

Val 

Pract 

KSAs 

Sum 

Know 

CRT 

1 









N 

- 









P 

- 









Val/Imp 

CRT 

.493 

1 








N 

47 

- 








P 

.00 

- 








Use of 
CREP 

.686 

.845 

1 







N 

47 

47 

- 







P 

.00 

.00 

- 







Prep/skill 
s for 

CREP 

.725 

.263 

.440 

1 






n 

42 

42 

42 

- 






P 

.00 

.09 

.00 

- 






DifCorn 

Know 

.586 

.184 

.365 

.760 

1 





n 

41 

41 

41 

41 

- 





P 

.00 

.25 

.02 

.00 

- 





DifCorn 

Val 

.263 

.882 

.789 

.115 

.215 

1 




n 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

- 




P 

.10 

.00 

.00 

.48 

.18 

- 




DifCorn 

Pract 

.322 

.726 

.800 

.286 

.377 

.771 

1 



n 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

- 



P 

.04 

.00 

.00 

.07 

.02 

.00 

- 



DifCorn 

KSAs 

.573 

.077 

.278 

.680 

.784 

.085 

.399 

1 


n 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

- 


P 

.00 

.64 

.08 

.00 

.00 

.60 

.01 

- 


DifCorn 

Sum 

.555 

.654 

.760 

.575 

.748 

.726 

.862 

.699 

1 

n 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

40 

- 

P 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

.00 

- 


Note: bolded correlation coefficients are significant at p < .05. 
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We administered the instrument via SurveyMonkey Pro to a pilot sample of online 
faculty as Phase II of the validation. Eighteen surveys were submitted. We then administered the 
instrument to the main study sample. Data collection occurred during the 2015-2016 fall and 
spring semesters. Demographic infonnation was also collected via the instrument, as reported 
under Sample Characteristics. 

The dependent variables we compared within and between groups included knowledge 
about different aspects of culturally responsive teaching, perceived value of culturally responsive 
teaching, and various culturally responsive teaching practices. The independent variables for the 
between-group comparisons were education sector, higher education level taught, and gender. 

Data Analysis 

Data analysis involved three stages: descriptive statistics, assessment of nonnality, and 
within-group and between-group comparisons. First, we used frequency counts and percentages 
to describe the sample. Next, we calculated the mean, median, mode, range, and standard 
deviation for the subscale scores. We assessed skewness and kurtosis to detennine the 
distribution of the data. Given that none of the dependent variables was normally distributed, we 
used Wilcoxon Signed-ranks test for within group comparisons of subscale scores and Mann 
Whitney U test for between group comparisons. 

Results 

A summary of aggregate descriptive statistics for the responses to the subscales and 
overall scores on the instrument appears in Table 4. A Wilcoxon Signed-ranks test for Hlo 
indicated higher scores for Value/Importance of CRT (Mdn = 55) than for Knowledge of CRT 
(Mdn = 50), Z = 2.82, p < .05, r = .29, one-tailed. Hlo was rejected. The other median subscale 
scores for sections 1-4 were not significantly different from each other. A Wilcoxon Signed- 
ranks test indicated higher scores for Knowledge of CRT (Mdn = 51.5) than for Knowledge 
(about meeting needs) of Different Communities (Mdn = 29), Z = 5.47, p < .05, r = .61, one- 
tailed. H2o was rejected. A Wilcoxon Signed-ranks test indicated higher scores for Knowledge 
of CRT (Mdn = 51.5) than for Value (about meeting needs) of Different Communities (Mdn = 
34), Z = 5.41, p < .05, r = .60, one-tailed. H3o was rejected. A Wilcoxon Signed-ranks test 
indicated higher scores for Value/Importance of CRT (Mdn = 55) than for Value (about meeting 
needs) of Different Communities (Mdn = 34), Z = 5.53, p < .05, r = .62, one-tailed. H4o was 
rejected. A Wilcoxon Signed-ranks test indicated higher scores for Use of CRT (Mdn =51) than 
for Practice (meeting needs) of Different Communities (Mdn = 29.5), Z = 5.50, p < .05, r = .61, 
one-tailed. H5o was rejected. A Wilcoxon Signed-ranks test indicated higher scores for 
Prep/Skills for CREP (Mdn = 48) than for KSAs (for meeting needs) of Different Communities 
(Mdn = 28), Z = 5.45, p < .05, r = .61, one-tailed. H6o was rejected. 

We found no significant between group differences in subscale and overall scores by 
sector, degree level taught, and gender. The sample was too small to examine differences by 
other demographic variables. Thus, we did not reject null hypotheses H7o, H8o, or H9o. 
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Table 4 

Descriptive Statistics for Subscale Summed Scores - Pilot and Main Study Combined 



Sec 1: 
Know¬ 
ledge 
about 
CRT 

Sec 2: 
Val / 
imp of 
CRT 

Sec 3: 

Use 

of 

CREP 

Sec 4: 
Prep/ 
skills to 

use 

CREP 

Sec 5: 
Know¬ 
ledge 
- diff 

cmts 

Sec 5: 
Val - 
diff 

cmts 

Sec 5: 
Pract - 
diff 

cmts 

Sec 5: 
Diff 

cmts 

KSAs 

Sec 5: 

Overall 

N Valid: 

N 

Missing: 

51 

48 

47 

42 

41 

40 

40 

40 

40 

35 

38 

39 

44 

45 

46 

46 

46 

46 

Possible 

points: 

60.00 

60.00 

60.00 

60.00 

35.00 

35.00 

35.00 

35.00 

140.00 

Mean: 

48.78 

52.06 

48.60 

47.50 

29.24 

31.15 

29.85 

29.33 

119.53 

Median: 

50.00 

55.00 

51.00 

48.00 

29.00 

34.00 

29.50 

28.00 

119.00 

Mode: 

60.00 

60.00 

60.00 

60.00 

35.00 

35.00 

35.00 

28.00 

140.00 

Std. Dev: 

11.58 

9.49 

10.66 

10.18 

4.75 

5.49 

5.27 

4.20 

15.06 

Range: 

44.00 

48.00 

48.00 

37.00 

20.00 

28.00 

28.00 

15.00 

56.00 


Discussion/ Conclusions 

The purpose of the study was to create and pilot test an assessment instrument for online 
faculty members designed to measure culturally responsive teaching knowledge and culturally 
responsive educational practices in teaching and advising students of color, military students, 
LGBTQ students, religious minority students, and international students. The two-phase pilot test 
revealed evidence of strong face validity, content validity, and construct validity. The pilot test 
also revealed evidence of high internal consistency reliability and good interrater agreement in 
terms of intra-class correlations. The resultant instrument is ready to be used in a large-scale 
assessment of culturally responsive teaching knowledge and culturally responsive educational 
practices in teaching and advising students of color, military students, LGBTQ students, 
religious minority students, and international students. 

The purpose was also to examine the level of and differences in cultural responsiveness 
knowledge and culturally responsive practices. The results revealed significantly higher scores 
for Value/Importance of CRT vs. Knowledge of CRT, indicating that while the online faculty in 
the sample recognized the need for culturally responsive teaching, they also recognize that their 
knowledge may fall short addressing this need. These findings are consistent with recent 
imperatives for ensuring that instructors recognize the importance of identity, language, and 
culture in shaping how students leam (Guerra, 2006) and infonning their pedagogy (Banks, 
2016). A larger sample might reveal significant within-group differences between the other 
subscale scores for sections 1-4 on the instrument. 
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The results also indicated significantly higher scores for Knowledge of CRT vs. 
Knowledge (about meeting needs) of Different Communities; for Knowledge of CRT vs. Value 
(about meeting needs) of Different Communities; for Value/Importance of CRT vs. Value (about 
meeting needs) of Different Communities; for Use of CRT vs. Practice (meeting needs) of 
Different Communities; and. for Prep/Skills for CREP vs. Knowledge/Skills/Abilities (for 
meeting needs) of Different Communities. The unequal number of items for Section 5-a 
limitation of the instrument in its current fonn renders these findings questionable; further 
analysis can serve to equilibrate scores in Section 5 and its subsections with the other sections in 
order to have more valid comparisons between sections. 

Other limitations also affect the utility of the findings. Mann Whitney U test did not 
reveal significant differences in subscale scores or overall score by sector, degree level taught, or 
gender. The small sample size despite extensive recruitment of participants, the need to discard 
multiple surveys that were missing responses in a given subsection, and the lack of adequate 
statistical power for between-group comparisons, are other important limitations. Further 
outreach may help to identify new population sources. Replication is needed with a large, 
national sample across educational sectors and levels. 

The findings are consistent with Culturally Responsive Pedagogy or Culturally 
Responsive Teaching (Banks, 2008; Gay, 2010, 2013; Ginsberg & Wlodkowski, 2009; Gurin et 
ah, 2002; Ladson-Billings, 1995; Villegas & Lucas, 2002); creating equal opportunity for 
academic success for students from diverse cultural backgrounds (Banks, 2008; Gay, 2010, 
2013; Ginsberg & Wlodkowski, 2009; Gurin et ah, 2002; Ladson-Billings, 1995) in the online 
higher education environment, and acknowledging students’ diverse backgrounds, prior 
knowledge, learning preferences, and experiences to enhance the process of teaching and 
learning (Siwatu, 2007) online. Higher education faculty who teach online would benefit from 
onboarding training, professional development, and mentoring specifically targeted to improving 
their ability to meet these best practices for instructing diverse learners in the online 
environment. The findings are also consistent with the need for developing additional 
competence in instruction and assessment (Banks, 2008; Gay, 2010; Ginsberg & Wlodkowski, 
2009; Gurin et ah, 2002; Ladson-Billings, 2008) for online higher education faculty. Targeted 
onboarding training, professional development, and mentoring can assist faculty who teach 
online with increasing their competence in instruction and assessment in the online environment. 
Acknowledging, valuing, and using students’ cultural backgrounds and cultural identities is 
essential for building environments optimal for learning (Anninio et ah, 2016; Gay, 2010; 
Ginsberg & Wlodkowski, 2009; Gurin et ah, 2002; Guerra, 2016; Mutakabbir & Nuriddin, 2016; 
Nieto, 1999; Wood & Palmer, 2016) in the online higher education environment. 

The findings partially address knowledge gaps about the culturally responsive teaching 
knowledge and practices of majority online faculty members regarding the extent to which 
online faculty members are aware of these issues and consider them in their work, the extent to 
which they value and apply culturally responsive practices, what skills they think they have, and 
what skills they perceive they are lacking. The sample size was insufficient to address the 
knowledge gap about whether cultural responsiveness knowledge and culturally responsive 
practices differ by education sector and degree level taught. 
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The findings support the need to provide adequate professional development and support 
for online faculty who teach diverse students. Faculty who teach online who understand and 
value culturally responsive pedagogy and have the knowledge and skills to implement best 
practices in meeting the needs of diverse learners will enhance both teaching and learning. 
Culturally responsive knowledges and practice are particularly important as online programs are 
becoming ubiquitous across traditional institutions of higher education and their core faculty is 
teaching an increasingly diverse student body. The findings, although limited, have implications 
for institutional leaders and administrators to develop and support their online instructors 
teaching asynchronously across multiple geographic locations and diverse cultural backgrounds. 
The findings support the need for online faculty training, professional development, mentoring, 
and support. 

A quantitative descriptive comparative design was applied to: (a) create and pilot test an 
assessment for online faculty to measure culturally responsive teaching knowledge (CRT) and 
culturally responsive educational practices (CREP) of online higher education faculty; (b) 
describe CRT knowledge, value, and CREP; and (c) examine differences in knowledge and 
practices. Internal consistency reliability was high for all subscales. The pilot rounds revealed 
strong face and content validity. Campbell-Fiske multitrait-multimethod matrix generated 
evidence of construct validity. Within-group comparisons of subscale scores revealed 
significantly higher scores for Value/Importance of CRT vs. Knowledge of CRT; for Knowledge 
of CRT vs. Knowledge (about meeting needs) of Different Communities; for Knowledge of CRT 
vs. Value (about meeting needs) of Different Communities; for Value/Importance of CRT vs. 
Value (about meeting needs) of Different Communities; for Use of CRT vs. Practice (meeting 
needs) of Different Communities; and. for Prep/Skills for CREP vs. Knowledge/Skills/Abilities 
(for meeting needs) of Different Communities. Further research is needed to examine differences 
in subscale scores or overall score by sector, degree level taught, and gender. The results have 
important implications for faculty training, professional development, mentoring, and support. 
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Appendices 


SurveyMonkey Pro Questionnaire (for Pilot Test and Main Study) 

[Respondents who click “Yes” on the informed consent page in SurveyMonkey will be directed 
to the qualifying questions.] 

Thank you for consenting to participate in the research study. Please respond to the following 
qualifying question 

SI: In the last two years, have you taught at least five online classes at the undergraduate or 
graduate level? The five classes may consist of having taught the same course multiple times or 
five different courses, or any combination thereof. Please do not count independent study or 
dissertation classes taught one-on-one. 

[Respondents who answer “No” to S1 will be thanked for their interest and infonned that they do 
not meet the criteria for the study. Respondents who answer Yes to SI will be directed to 
continue the survey.] 

Withdrawal code: Before we begin, please enter a code name below that you may use in the 
event that you decide to withdraw from the study. Record the code name for future use, should 
you decide to request withdrawal, as per the information in the infonned consent document. 

Code name for withdrawal purposes:_ 

Background and Instructions: 

According to Gay (2010), culturally responsive teaching is “using the cultural knowledge, prior 
experiences, frames of reference, and perfonnance styles of ethnically diverse students to make 
learning encounters more relevant to and effective for them” (p. 31). In the current study, we are 
extending the definition to include diversity in terms of class, religion, sexual orientation, 
military status, age, etc. 

The following questions and items will allow us to measure the extent to which online faculty 
consider, value, and address culturally responsive teaching in their work. Questions pertaining to 
each of these elements are comprised of several items corresponding to each area of focus. 
Questions also pertain to what skills online faculty think they have, and what skills they perceive 
they are lacking. The final section contains demographic questions about your education sector 
and teaching experience, as well as other demographic questions, the responses to which are 
optional. 

Gay, G. (2010). Culturally responsive teaching: Theory, research, and practice. New York, NY: 
Teachers College Press. 

Section 1: Knowledge about culturally responsive teaching. 

Question 1/Items 1.1-1.12, Please rate your current knowledge of the following culturally 
responsive tenets and approaches, using the following scale: 1-Poor; 2- Fair; 3- Good; 4-Very 
Good; 5-Excellent 

1.1. Recognizing the importance of cultural diversity in online learning. 
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1.2. Viewing cultural differences in the online classroom as assets. 

1.3. Creating caring online learning communities that value diverse cultures and heritages. 

1.4. Using knowledge of diverse cultures and communities to guide curriculum development for 
online courses. 

1.5. Using knowledge of diverse cultures and communities to guide online classroom climates. 

1.6. Using knowledge of diverse cultures and communities to guide online instructional 
strategies. 

1.7. Using knowledge of diverse cultures and communities to guide relationships with online 
students. 

1.8. Challenging stereotypes, prejudices, racism, sexism, and other fonns of intolerance, 
injustice, and oppression that manifest in the online classroom. 

1.9. Acting as a change agent for social justice and academic equity in online education. 

1.10. Mediating power imbalances (disparities in who has more perceived or actual power) in 
online classrooms based on race, culture, ethnicity, class, sexual orientation, military status, age, 
etc. 

1.11. Accepting cultural responsiveness as endemic to educational effectiveness in all areas of 
learning for diverse online students. 

1.12. “Using the cultural knowledge, prior experiences, frames of reference, and perfonnance 
styles of ethnically diverse students to make learning encounters more relevant to and effective 
for them” (Gay, 2010, p. 31). 

Section 2: Value/importance of culturally responsive teaching. 

Question 2/Items 2.1-2.12. Please rate your opinion of the importance of the following items to 
your online teaching, using the following scale: 1-Not at all important; 2- Slightly important; 3- 
Somewhat important; 4-Very important; 5-Extremely important 

2.1. Recognizing the importance of cultural diversity in online learning. 

2.2. Viewing cultural differences in the online classroom as assets. 

2.3. Creating caring online learning communities that value diverse cultures and heritages. 

2.4. Using knowledge of diverse cultures and communities to guide curriculum development for 
online courses. 

2.5. Using knowledge of diverse cultures and communities to guide online classroom climates. 

2.6. Using knowledge of diverse cultures and communities to guide online instructional 
strategies. 

2.7. Using knowledge of diverse cultures and communities to guide relationships with online 
students. 

2.8. Challenging stereotypes, prejudices, racism, sexism, and other forms of intolerance, 
injustice, and oppression that manifest in the online classroom. 

2.9. Acting as a change agent for social justice and academic equity in online education. 
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2.10. Mediating power imbalances (disparities in who has more perceived or actual power) in 
online classrooms based on race, culture, ethnicity, class, religion, sexual orientation, military 
status, age, etc. 

2.11. Accepting cultural responsiveness as endemic to educational effectiveness in all areas of 
learning for diverse online students. 

2.12. “Using the cultural knowledge, prior experiences, frames of reference, and performance 
styles of ethnically diverse students to make learning encounters more relevant to and effective 
for them” (Gay, 2010, p. 31). 

Section 3: Use of culturally responsive educational practices. 

Question 3/Items 3.1-3.12. Please rate the extent to which you use the following practices in 
your online teaching, using the following scale: 1-Never; 2- Rarely; 3- Occasionally; 4- 
Frequently; 5-All the time. 

3.1. Recognizing the importance of cultural diversity in online learning. 

3.2. Viewing cultural differences in the online classroom as assets. 

3.3. Creating caring online learning communities that value diverse cultures and heritages. 

3.4. Using knowledge of diverse cultures and communities to guide curriculum development for 
online courses. 

3.5. Using knowledge of diverse cultures and communities to guide online classroom climates. 

3.6. Using knowledge of diverse cultures and communities to guide online instructional 
strategies. 

3.7. Using knowledge of diverse cultures and communities to guide relationships with online 
students. 

3.8. Challenging stereotypes, prejudices, racism, sexism, and other fonns of intolerance, 
injustice, and oppression that manifest in the online classroom 

3.9. Acting as a change agent for social justice and academic equity in online education. 

3.10. Mediating power imbalances (disparities in who has more perceived or actual power) in 
online classrooms based on race, culture, ethnicity, class, sexual orientation, military status, age, 
etc. 

3.11. Accepting cultural responsiveness as endemic to educational effectiveness in all areas of 
learning for diverse online students. 

3.12. “Using the cultural knowledge, prior experiences, frames of reference, and perfonnance 
styles of ethnically diverse students to make learning encounters more relevant to and effective 
for them” (Gay, 2010, p. 31). 

Section 4: Preparation/skills to use culturally responsive educational practices. 

Question 4/Items 4.1-4.12. Please rate your perceived level of preparation regarding having the 
requisite knowledge, skills, and abilities to use the following practices in your online teaching, 
using the following scale: 1-Poor; 2- Fair; 3- Good; 4-Very good; 5-Excellent. 

4.1. Recognizing the importance of cultural diversity in online learning. 
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4.2. Viewing cultural differences in the online classroom as assets. 

4.3. Creating caring online learning communities that value diverse cultures and heritages. 

4.4. Using knowledge of diverse cultures and communities to guide curriculum development for 
online courses. 

4.5. Using knowledge of diverse cultures and communities to guide online classroom climates. 

4.6. Using knowledge of diverse cultures and communities to guide online instructional 
strategies. 

4.7. Using knowledge of diverse cultures and communities to guide relationships with online 
students. 

4.8. Challenging stereotypes, prejudices, racism, sexism, and other forms of intolerance, 
injustice, and oppression that manifest in the online classroom. 

4.9. Acting as a change agent for social justice and academic equity in online education. 

4.10. Mediating power imbalances (disparities in who has more perceived or actual power) in 
online classrooms based on race, culture, ethnicity, class, sexual orientation, military status, age, 
etc. 

4.11. Accepting cultural responsiveness as endemic to educational effectiveness in all areas of 
learning for diverse online students. 

4.12. “Using the cultural knowledge, prior experiences, frames of reference, and perfonnance 
styles of ethnically diverse students to make learning encounters more relevant to and effective 
for them” (Gay, 2010, p. 31). 

Section 5: Meeting the needs of different communities of students. 

Question 5/Items 5.1-5.7 - Knowledge. Please rate your agreement with the next set of 
statements about your knowledge about the approaches identified in the earlier questions, using 
the following scale: 1-Strongly Disagree; 2- Disagree; 3- Unsure; 4-Agree; 5-Strongly Agree. 

5.1. I am knowledgeable about culturally responsive teaching approaches to meet the needs of 
students from diverse socioeconomic backgrounds. 

5.2. I am knowledgeable about culturally responsive teaching approaches to meet the needs of 
students from diverse racial and ethnic communities. 

5.3. I am knowledgeable about culturally responsive teaching to meet the needs of students from 
diverse international backgrounds. 

5.4. I am knowledgeable about culturally responsive teaching approaches to meet the needs of 
students from diverse religious backgrounds. 

5.5. I am knowledgeable about culturally responsive teaching approaches to meet the needs of 
lesbian, gay, bisexual, transgender, and questioning (LGBTQ) students. 

5.6. I am knowledgeable about culturally responsive teaching approaches to meet the needs of 
students from military backgrounds. 

5.7. I am knowledgeable about culturally responsive teaching approaches to meet the needs of 
students of different generations. 
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Question 5/Items 5.8-5.14 - Value. Please rate your agreement with the next set of statements 
about your value of the use of the approaches identified in earlier questions, using the following 
scale: 1-Strongly Disagree; 2- Disagree; 3- Unsure; 4-Agree; 5-Strongly Agree. 

5.8. I value the use of culturally responsive teaching approaches to meet the needs of students 
from diverse socioeconomic backgrounds. 

5.9. I value the use of culturally responsive teaching approaches to meet the needs of students 
from diverse racial and ethnic communities. 

5.10. I value the use of culturally responsive teaching to meet the needs of students from diverse 
international backgrounds. 

5.11. I value the use of culturally responsive teaching approaches to meet the needs of students 
from diverse religious backgrounds. 

5.12. I value the use of culturally responsive teaching approaches to meet the needs of LGBTQ 
students. 

5.13. I value the use of culturally responsive teaching approaches to meet the needs of students 
from military backgrounds. 

5.14. I value the use of culturally responsive teaching approaches to meet the needs of students 
of different generations. 

Question 5/Items 5.15-5.21 - Practice. Please rate your agreement with the next set of 
statements about your practice of the approaches identified in earlier questions, using the 
following scale: 1-Strongly Disagree; 2- Disagree; 3- Unsure; 4-Agree; 5-Strongly Agree. 

5.15. I practice culturally responsive teaching to meet the needs of students from diverse 
socioeconomic backgrounds. 

5.16. I practice culturally responsive teaching approaches to meet the needs of students from 
diverse racial and ethnic communities. 

5.17. I practice culturally responsive teaching to meet the needs of students from diverse 
international backgrounds. 

5.18. I practice culturally responsive teaching approaches to meet the needs of students from 
diverse religious backgrounds. 

5.19.1 practice culturally responsive teaching approaches to meet the needs of LGBTQ students. 

5.20. I practice culturally responsive teaching approaches to meet the needs of students from 
military backgrounds. 

5.21. I practice culturally responsive teaching approaches to meet the needs of students of 
different generations. 

Question 5/Items 5.22-5.28 - Knowledge, Skills, Abilities (KSAs). Knowledge (K) is 
familiarity with the subject matter. Skills (S) are the level of competency, proficiency, or 
expertise. Abilities (A) are capacities to perfonn a task or activity. Please rate your agreement 
with the next set of statements about your knowledge, skills, and abilities needed to use the 
approaches identified in earlier questions, using the following scale: 1-Strongly Disagree; 2- 
Disagree; 3- Unsure; 4-Agree; 5-Strongly Agree. 
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5.22. I have the KSAs needed to practice culturally responsive teaching to meet the 
students from diverse socioeconomic backgrounds. 

5.23. I have the KSAs needed to practice culturally responsive teaching approaches to 
needs of students from diverse racial and ethnic communities. 

5.24. I have the KSAs needed to practice culturally responsive teaching to meet the 
students from diverse international backgrounds. 

5.25. I have the KSAs needed to practice culturally responsive teaching approaches to 
needs of students from diverse religious backgrounds. 

5.26. I have the KSAs needed to practice culturally responsive teaching approaches to 
needs of LGBTQ students. 

5.27. I have the KSAs needed to practice culturally responsive teaching approaches to 
needs of students from military backgrounds. 

5.28. I have the KSAs needed to practice culturally responsive teaching approaches to 
needs of students of different generations. 

Section 6: Teaching experience and demographic questions D1-D13. 

D1. In which higher education sector or sectors do you most frequently teach online? (check all 
that apply) 

_Not-for-profit - public (e.g., community college, state or city college or university) 

_Not-for-profit - private (independent non-profit colleges and universities) 

_For-profit educational institution (of any kind) 

_Career College or technical school 

D2: What is the level of education you have taught online? (check all that apply) 

_Undergraduate - 2-year 

_Undergraduate - 4-year 

_Graduate - Master’s 

_Graduate - Doctoral 

D3: How many years have you been teaching on ground at the postsecondary level (i.e., in a 
brick and mortar classroom)? 

_2-5 years 

_6-10 years 

_More than 10 years 

D4: How many years have you been teaching online at the postsecondary level? 

_2-5 years 

_6-10 years 

_More than 10 years 

D5: How many classes have you taught fully online? A class is one section of an online course. 
You can count each single class of an online course you have taught multiple times. Please do 
not count independent study or dissertation classes taught one-on-one. 


needs of 
meet the 
needs of 
meet the 
meet the 
meet the 
meet the 
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_5-10 classes 

_11-15 classes 

_More than 15 classes 

D6: Do you identify as a member of a racial, ethnic, or linguistic minority group: 

_Yes 

_No 

D7: Do you identify as lesbian, gay, bisexual, transgender, or questioning (LGBTQ)? 

_Yes 

_No 

D8: Are you currently or have you been a member of the U.S. Anned Forces? 

_Yes 

_No 

D9: Has an immediate family member (parent, child, sibling, or spouse) currently or previously 
been a member of the U.S. Anned Forces? 

_Yes 

_No 

DIO: What is your age group? 

_Under 25 

_25-39 

_40-54 

_55 or older 

Dll: Do you identify as: 

_Male 

_Female 

_Other (please indicate): 

D12: Do you identify as a member of a religious minority group? 

_Yes 

_No 

D13: Did you grow up in the United States or arrive at age 18 or older? 

_Grew up in the United States 

_Came to the United States at age 18 or older. 

Thank you for participating in the study. If you know of other faculty who teach online at the 
postsecondary level who might be interested in participating, please share the study 
announcement or the survey URL with them. You may also contact me to learn about the results 
of the study, at 
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